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find one. We might even say, that the human mind cannot be fairly
and perseveringly applied to a subject of this kind, without de-
cided effect.

Thackrah's findings were more than confirmed by the monu-
mental Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popula-
tion of Great Britain published by Edwin Chadwick in 1842. And
the Asiatic cholera which from 1831 on swept in repeated epidem-
ics over Europe was a convincing argument, for it played havoc
with the working population and was threat to all.

Improvements were made, but very slowly. The English "Health
and Morals of Apprentices Act" of 1802 limited the laboring hours
of children in cotton mills to twelve. The Act of 1833 forbade the
employment of children under 12 years of age for more than 8
hours a day, of children of from 13 to 18 years for more than 12
hours. Factory inspectors were appointed as enforcement officers,
but nevertheless there were many abuses. In 1842 the employment
of women and of children under 10 years to work underground
was forbidden. The 10-hour working day for women and children
was introduced in 1847, but children under 10 years of age were
permitted to work in English factories until 1874.

Sanitary conditions improved after the Public Health Act of
1848 had inaugurated a series of public works. The right of the
workers to organize labor unions was recognized in England in
1824-1825. In a struggle of over a century they succeeded in gradu-
ally improving their working and living conditions.

England was the first country to experience the full impact of
industrialization, which did not fully mature in continental Europe
and the United States until later. Conditions varied but every
country sooner or later was forced to protect its workers through
labor laws.

Today in most Western countries we live in industrialized so-
cieties. Commodities are produced in factories in large quantities,
and even agriculture has become increasingly technical and mecha-
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